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Strikewave Due 
As Unions Press 
Welfare Drives 


By A. H. Raskin 


New York Times Labor Correspondent 


ITH THE PLANS OF THE TRUMAN ADMINISTRATION for a 
liberalized social security program stalled in Congress, labor orga- 
nizations in all the basic industries are fighting this summer for 

social security with a union label. 
In steel, automobiles, electrical manufacturing, oil, rubber and scores 
of lesser industries, demands for employer-financed welfare and pension 
JACOB POTOFSKY JOHN L. LEWIS systems share the spotlight with pressure for fourth-round wage increases. 
'*,. More Stable Program...” “, .. Most Expensive Program...” With employers adamant against any rise in labor costs, the out- 
 ——— ae look is for strikes that may ex- 
ceed the costly walkouts ot 1946 


e 

p “4 © ° in length and bitterness. 
aris ives O aquse or rl e Paradoxically, the brightest chance 
for a peaceful breakthrough exists in 
By Eugene Lyons the industry that has the most exten- 
se sive and expensive welfare program 
WF YOU TRY REAL HARD you can squeeze a few public opinion should no longer be overjoyed now in effect—coal. An_ influential 
] drops of satisfaction and consolation out of the because outright appeasement has ended. We group of Northern operators is pre- 

Four Power Conference that has just droned to its have the moral, the political and even the phys- pared to settle with John L. Lewis for 
anticlimactic end in Paris. If those mountainous labors ical power to take the initiative. “Stop Stalin” a niga of 10 — in the present 
have produced only a mouse, it is still preferable to may have been a good enough,slogan two or three poignant 4 ha pe gg hone 
the monsters of appeasement born at other meetings. years ago. It no longer suffices. He should not Mine ‘Saaliaes will sini his pte 

Secretary Acheson, on balance, finds that Moscow is merely be stopped but pressed firmly to retreat and nae production oma aves e sbeaataal 
on the defensive, the West on the offensive. Anne disgorge. We must make it clear to the world, and waskeJaiee 
O'Hare McCormick confirms that Soviet diplomacy especially to the victims writhing under the Bol- If Mr. Lewis, whose miners now en- 
seems to have lost its sureness of touch. Austria’s hope shevik iron heel, that we do not propose to settle for joy pensions of $100 a month at the age 
of independence has been advanced a little, with an the status quo; that we do not propose to pay with of 60 and have broad protection against 
extortionist payoff to the Kremlin. As far as we know, other people’s freedom for an illusory stabilization. the hazards of ill health and disability, 
No serious concessions have been made to , , Moscow’s press is not whistling in the gets more, the steel industry will al- 
Stalin. The democratic ministers put up a dark when it hails this Paris conference most certainly have to abandon its re- 
united front. Notice was served — and this ; with satisfaction. Russia has retained its sistance to any concessions for Philip 
. aE ; ‘ aie ‘ é ee Murray’s United Steelworkers, CIO. 
m my view is the most important item in ; ” strategic advantage in Berlin, has gotten s : 

: ‘ ; F Oe ; ; ‘ : “ That means introduction of welfare be- 
the inventory —that the shameful Pots- jg _— the West to underwrite its right to rob nefits in most of the industries. still 
dam compact is no longer sacrosanct. . Austria, kept us pinned down in Europe wis wach qeetien t-te 

Our editorial Pollyannas can, and do, eo and has thus enjoyed a freer hand in China. workers. 
Make quite a soup out of these thin in- a ; * F ate : ss > Thus far, however, the industry 
gredients. But some of us find it far from ; ; Oe THE MOST VITAL GAIN from the response on welfare, as well as 
nourishing. If the West has acquired the ; a Kremlin’s vantage point is in the opening wages, has been an unbroken “no.” 
offensive, it has used it meekly. ; -— of perspectives for East-West trade. Just a tage Pg a ‘os ce pe 

Nothing has transpired to throw doubt Ye ap what discussions took place on this score tiers + saithe doubt that they will 
un the permanence of Moscow’s dominion : whether any steps have already been order their members onto the picket 
over nearly half of Europe. "1 agreed upon, we do not as yet know. There line by mid-July if the answer stays 


” ” 


. have been enough trial baloons, enough no. 
THE “VICTORY” WE BOUGHT in Ber- talk of a Little Marshall Plan for Eastern 
lin with American lives and treasure in Europe, to suggest that the subject was cen- 
the grueling airlift turns out to be empty. EUGENE LYONS tral in the Paris negotiations. It is no sec- membership and influence that accom- 
Our rights in that city, particularly the right to access, ret that the economic situation in the Soviet sphere is panied the slump after World War I if 
remain as tentative and ambiguous as ever. This fail- desperate and that Stalin needs our help desperately. they submit to employer arguments that 
ure Is symbolic. Not a spark of hope was struck at the For purposes of its propaganda, moreover, the Krem- higher labor costs will drive prices up 
meeting for the 120,000,000 people in Eastern Europe, lin can claim the initiative in preserving “peace,” with- and make unemployment worse. The 
behind the Soviet wall of bayonets. None of the out sacrificing anv of the fruits of its aggressive and union contention is that more purchas- 
usurping Red regimes in the captive countries have expansionist policies. The Daily Worker finds it pos- ing power is the best antidote to reces- 
been in the slightest discommoded, unless it be Yugo- sible to declaim: (Continued on Page Three) 
slavia, though all of them have violated treaties the “The door to peace has been forced open somewhat 
Big Four are pledged to enforce. And towering behind by the combined pressure of the Soviet Union, the IN THIS ISSUE: 
the Paris talks was the unmitigated communist triumph eastern democracies, the Chinese people’s victories, anc TRIALS AND ERRORS 
* China. the enormous will to peace which has been manifesting 2 

True, these matters were not formally “on the agenda” itself in the capitalist-dominated countries.” Elmer Davis 
at Paris. But the Kremlin has never been limited by Such is the propaganda moral Moscow draws from “CONFUSED LIBERALS” 
such formalities in exploiting its advantages when it the Big Four meeting. And as usual, the West has ob- Norbert Muhlen 
thes han Mngt » pe — it ati _— Se a ee from the BEVIN AND BEVAN 
eo = to inject the question of a Japanese peace event; in that area it has lost by ult. Donald White 
'Y. Our statesmen had a superb opportunity for Aware that the democracies at last have the strength 

Putting the Kremlin in the pillory before world opinion to be tough, the Kremlin is evidently relieved to learn STETTINIUS IN .BLUNDERLAND 
mm a dozen counts. that we either do not know how or do not wish to use W. H. Chamberlin 











WHAT THEY FEAR is that unions 
will suffer the same sharp decline in 





Nag chose to spare Stalin’s sensitive feelings and went the new leverage. AN ECONOMIC BAEDEKER 
€ to boast of our new offensive position. We have no cause for pride as we survey the results Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 
Our years after the end of the war American of the Paris enterprise. 

















—— Fast and West 


Cold War: 


Act Two 











ITH THE PARIS CONFERENCE OVER. 
Wine cold war enters a second phase 

which will last as long, or longer than 
the first. 

The first phase lasted exactly four years, 
from May, 1945, to May, 1949. During that 
time, Russia operated on all fronts in Europe, 
from the Baltic to the Mediterranean, and, 

synchronizing the actions ot 
the Red Army and_ local 
Communist parties, over- 
many nations. The 
drive accelerated 
creation of the Comin 
in the winter of 1947 
reached its peak abou 
that time, culminating it 
the fall of Czechoslovakia il 
February, 1948. But at that 
“Dallin very moment signs of a new 
situation—misread by Mos- 
cow from the outset—began to appear. 

The Kremlin thereafter suffered three major 
failures. 

1. Yugoslavia. At first it seemed that the 
breach with Yugoslavia would be temporary 
that it was a family quarrel, so to speak. But 
it turned out to be permanent, and moreover, 
to be a terrific blow to Soviet power. 

2. Greece. Not so long ago Soviet troops 
stood poised near the Aegean Sea, and hope 
was high in the Cominform that soon all Greece 
would be engulfed. But Tito’s rift with Mos- 
cow produced a deterioration in his relations 
with the Greek rebels, and with Albania be- 
coming the only source of supply the insurgents 
were doomed. Today, Moscow aims only at 
withdrawal from Greece without loss of face— 
thousands of young guerillas still fighting and 
dying in Greece are thus being sacrificed to 
salvage as much Soviet prestige as possible 

3. Berlin. Originally, the Soviet zone in East 
Germany served as a springboard to West 
Germany. This was considered to be a rather 
makeshift arrangement, until new areas could 
be added. Hence the Berlin blockade. But this 
hope proved to be an illusion. 


‘ 


IN ACT TWO OF THE COLD WAR Russia 
will aim at maintenance of the status quo, at 
least in Europe—and Europe still plays a 
primary role in Moscow’s international out- 
look. This will mean preservation of the pre 
ent, rather precarious state of affair But, it 
point of fact, a static position will not be much 
easier to maintain than the consistent ag- 
gression of the cold war’s first phase. The Pari 
Conference has made this 

Under the existin ;, the statu 
quo implies the perpetuation of two Germanys 
On the eve of the Paris Conference U.S. col- 
umnists predicted that Vishinsky would agree 
to unite Soviet Germany with Western Ger- 
many. He did nothiny of the sort, and Moscow 
will resist intimations that it will change its 
mind. Vishinsky has talked “unity” to please 
the Germans, but Stalin himself has said, 
“Words are one thing, actions another; good 
words are a mask for concealment of bad 
deeds.” As though he had had Vishinsky in 
mind, Stalin added, more than three decades 
ago: “Sincere diplomacy is no more possible 
than dry water or wooden iron.” 

The shift in Soviet policy in Germany was 
frankly and ably analysed by a Soviet “political 
major,” Mr. Patent, in a lecture before a Ger- 
man audience in Berlin’s “House of Soviet 
Culture.” “Organized retreat,” he said, is nec- 
essary in a period of “revolutionary low-tide.” 
There is no sense, he continued, in “running 
with one’s head against the wall.” Now, “tac- 
tical retreats are necessary to make possible a 


obviou 


‘ circumstance 


By David J. Dallin — 


strategic success at a later date.” The “ultimate 
aim remains unchanged,” Mr. Patent con- 
cluded, “it is world pevolution,” 


AS LONG AS NEW OFFENSIVES were 
being launched by Moscow, economic relations 
with the West were relegated to second place. 
But if the status quo should prevail, trade with 
the West will acquire new importance for Rus- 
sia. Among the significant trade pacts will be 
an agreement between Eastern and Western 
Germany to be signed by the future govern- 
Further, development of 
trade is of Vital importance to the satellite 
countries now suffocating in Russia’s 

Tactical retreat is beginning to characterize 
Soviet policy, but Russia must contmue to pre- 


The Home Front 


ments of those states. 


embrace 


tend that it is still pursuing the old, vigorg 


unrelenting, ever-victorious type of policy. 


treat always demoralizes, whether it involygs | 


an army, a party, or a Cominform. To preteng 
a retreat is an advance, to present a failure ag 
a success to its great mass of followers, is Mog. 
cow’s main objective today. 

In Paris Vishinsky did not sacrifice much, 
yet he had to promise to behave as regards 
Berlin, and was willing—under certain terms— 
to withdraw military forces from Austria, Ro. 
mania and Hungary. Yet the Soviet press rep. 
resents these concessions as a great victory! 
Meanwhile, on beha]f of her Greek guerrillas. 
Russia tries to conceal defeat behind an offer 
of a truce and amnesty. 

The molders of U.S. foreign policy, it seems 
have not quite grasped this contradiction as 
expressed in recent Soviet maneuvers, and 
which will continue to re-appear in future 
ones. 





— nell 
A second column by Mr. Dallin dealing 
with the new Soviet line will appear in the 


next issue. 
. ae 











Freedom's Gift 








N APRIL 24 the U.S. Department of Labor 
Q) stepped gut. The statistical boys shook 
themselves, took typewriters in hand and 
essayed a new role. They wrote and published 
a book called The Gift of Freedom which, if it 
does not quite reach the verbal magic of the 
Declaration of Independence, does dig deeper 
into the human consciousness than any row of 
figures ever clicked off by 

an adding-machine. 

First news of this publish- 
ing venture filled me with 
doubt. The New York Times 
spent about two thirds of its 
review space telling about 
the round steak, pink salmon 
and cheddar cheese which a 

‘ free American can annex by 
Boha investing so many minutes’ 
work. Now these are all ad- 
mirable products, steak, salmon, cheese and 
the fact that you can buy a standard quantity 
of any one of them for 21 or 29 or 37 minutes 
of labor is important—espeeidlly to people who 
are hungry. But it seemed to me that men 
writing a book about American freedom were 
rather getting things out of focus by spending 
so much time on meat and fish and cheese. 
Then I happened to look at the newspaper 
release which heralded the advent of the Labor 
Department’s new baby. I could plainly see 
the publicity men had been debating whether 
to give freedom or food primary attention. The 
practical fellows probably asserted that in this 
hungry world bread is the most persuasive 
argument. And the more imaginative men, I 
am sure, just as stoutly maintained: No, in this 
age of dictatorship liberty is more precious 
than anything. 


IN THE BOOK ITSELF what first meets the 
eye is a five-page introduction which takes its 
cue ffom Walt Whitman. Old Walt, 70 years 
ago, saw this country as the bearer of other 
continents. And he was not thinking of an 
international WPA, a Marshall Plan or a Tru- 
man Doctrine. Least of all did his vision take 
the form of winged CARE parcels. In his mind 
America was the golden voice of freedom and 
democracy. Through the words of Whitman, 
and in their own more prosaic speech, the 
authors appeal to men and women of foreign 
lands very much as did Thomas Paine and 
Thomas Jefferson 175 years ago. 

I wonder if anyone in the Labor Depart- 
ment sensed how deeply their little book 


By William E. Bohn — 


is in the finest old American tradition. In 
the early days of the republic Americans 
were devoted to their ideology. Wherever 
they went it was as convinced missionaries 
of our way of life. Now—after a long 
interim—we seem to be returning to that 
mood. Let us hope that the present signs 
are not deceptive. 
-QOur earliest spokesmen voiced hope and 
promise. After nearly two centuries we must try 
to sum up achievements. I confess I read on with 
some fear lest our hired men in the Labor De- 
partment proclaim, as so many simple-minded 
propagandists have: Behold, we have a marvel- 
ous system of free enterprise; we produce more 
wheat, coal, steel and automobiles than any- 
body; we have been virtuous and therefore we 
are prosperous. Blather like this makes my 
gorge rise. But I am happy to report that no- 
where do our authors indulge in it. 

They venture only one statement on the re- 
lation between politics and prosperity: “One 
truth is universally clear: The social and eco- 
nomic system which provides freedom to the 
individual, and allows him to participate to the 
fullest extent in the solution of problems which 
beset it, stands the greatest chance of maximum 
utilization of its human and natural resources.’ 
This, of course, is substantiated by American 
achievement as compared with that of an} 
dictatorship of ancient | or modern times. 

THE TEXT IS MADE LIVELY with tables 
charts and photographs. To the worker behin@ 
the iron curtain the picture of parking lots fille 
with the automobiles of the Ford worker maj 
be most persuasive. Women in far lands will 
gaze with deepest longing on the shining ane 
efficient kitchen portrayed. 

Even in the statistical text the matter of 
freedom is not overlooked. Much space ié 
given to a remarkably fair and well-bal- 
anced picture of our free trade unions. It 
is made clear that militant struggle gave 
union»members their houses, cars, kitchen’ 
food, radio sets. 

Our mistakes and shortcomings af 
frankly registered, too. It is acknowledged 
that our “views differ as to economic 
cies.” But progress which we make on ow 
own gives valid assurance of being perm@ 
ment. Any advantages handed to people by 
a dictator carry no such assurance. 

It is to be hoped, especially, that this little 
book will be read by European Socialists. It 
will give many of them a new idea of what 


they call American capitalism. 
——— ws 
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1Acheson Revamps 
Far Eastern Policy 


as By Jonathan Stout 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HE FAR EAST, not Europe, is 

now the main theatre of the 

“cold war.” That’s the pre- 
ponderant view of State Depart- 
is ment and embassy diplomats. 
With China practically in the bag, 
this school of thought maintains, the 
Kremlin was able to let up its propa- 
ganda pressure on Europe and enter- 
tain the West with the fond hope that 
anew modus vivendi with the U.S.S.R 


1s possible 


en i A 


This viewpoint becomes important 
because insiders now report Secre- 
tary of State Acheson is working on 
a new China policy statement—a 
departure from previous American 
policy toward China. This new state- 
ment is not expected to be a drastic 
departure from the disastrous policy 
of former Secretary Marshall, partly 
because of a reluctance to offer a 
public repudiation of the General, 
nd §% partly because it is now too late to 
try go back to the beginning and start 
all over again. But the new policy 


Sen =2.l(UwrlCCThETlCUCU SC 


ith statement will, in effect, be the first 

de- step in the eventual complete re- 

led versal of what American policy on 

el. China has been up to now. 

ore P » 

ny: A DRAMATIC MOMENT in. th 

we House of Representatves last week sent 

mv an electric thrill through the packed 

no. galleries and the crowded floor—the 
electric thrill in the magic name of 
Roosevelt. 

Te The Housing Bill was on the floom 

ne and Chairman Brent Spence, Kentucky 

C0- Democrat, of the House Banking Com- 

the nittee, was in command of the pro- 

the ceedings. Suddenly he announced: 

ich “T'll not ask how the next speaker 

um Stands on this bill. His illustrious 


father was for all measures for hu- 
manity, It gives me great pleasure 
to extend five minutes to the gentle- 
any man from New York.” 

That was how he introduced Repre- 
sentative Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. 





ples Like his father, young Roosevelt has 
‘ind a soft slur to his “R’s” as he speaks, 
led and like his father he read most of 
na} me Speech, raising his head to look at 
will we members for emphasis. And _ his 
and resonant voice used words and phrases 


that brought back memories of his fa- 
mous father. 


of e 

. The House applauded the maiden 
speech of the new Congressman from 

. New York when he said: 

t 


The slums of America are breed- 


- ‘3g Spots of communism, and in pass- 
1S, _ legslation we will be striking 
hen red against communism and for 
re pond enterprise system and our 
ol 2 can democracy. 
i- ae limited experience, I can 
legis] ber that almost every piece of 
ur Mslation in recent years which has 
1a Sought to serve the interests of the 


by ee instead of the interests of the 
ja has always been tagged by the 
me old gang as socialistic. 


= —— assure you that in all my 
ee © refugee camps in the Middle 
me and Western Europe, I have 
~ er witnessed such inhuman sani- 
within as exist in the slums 
mil 2 Sos 
Cental.” les of this nation’s 
As + 
aide young finished his 
the * Speech, the Democratic side of 
Ouse rang with applause. 
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WASHINGTON’S EARLY SUMMER 
heat has not slowed the Administra- 
tion’s political strategy for the 1950 
campaign. Following the recent Demo- 
cratic conference in Des Moines, where 
Administration leaders brought farm 
and labor leaders together in an effort 
to effect a united front, President Tru- 
man’s lieutenants are now planning to 
Brannan farm 
program through the present session 
of Congress before it adjourns for the 


push part of the new 


summer. 

Administration leaders feel sure that, 
given a taste of the benefits of the 
Brannan program, the farmers will co- 
operate in returning a liberal Demo- 
cratic majority to Congress in the 1950 
elections. 

The story behind this strategy be- 
gins with the passage by the 80th Con- 
gress of the Hope-Aiken Act of 1948, 
which embodied the Republican farm 
The Hope-Aiken Act is in 
reality two separate measures tied to- 
gether. The Hope part of the Act con- 
tinued, with some modifications, the 
wartime price supports for farm prod- 
ucts until the close of 1949. The Aiken 
part of the Act picks up at the moment 
where the wartime price supports end, 
Dec. 31, 1949, and continues supports 
only for certain commodities. And even 
those are on a flexible scale ranging 
from 90 per cent of parity down to 60 
per cent. The parity formula was de- 
vised several years ago theoretically 


program. 


to equalize the purchasing power of 
farmers with that of industrial workers. 

It is now generally agreed that it 
was the Aiken part of the Act which 
swung most of the farm states to 
Truman last November. As a result, 
many Republican farm state 
lators are now themselves opposed to 
the Aiken part of the Act. 

The Brannan plan offers the farmer 
support prices at 100 per cent of parity, 
and includes support for perishable 
products, which are left out of the 
Aiken formula. At the same time, the 
Brannan plan allows farm products to 
move to market instead of government 
granaries and warehouses and to find 
their natural market price. This means 
consumers will be able to buy farm 
products at lower prices than have 
prevailed since 1942. The difference be- 
tween what the consumer pays and 
what is “parity” will then be made up 
by government subsidy. 


legis- 





BEFORE YOU 
GO ON 
VACATION ... 


To insure continuous 
delivery of your weekly copies 
of The New Leader, be sure to 
send us your temporary summer 
address at least three weeks in 
advance of your vacation. Be 
sure to include your old address 
as well as your new one in re- 
porting a change. Also send the 
inclusive dates of your stay at 
your summer address so that we 
can resume the permanent mail- 
ing address promptly upon your 

return. 











THE MARCH OF LABOR 





























VOLUNTARY HEALTH 
INSURANCE IN THE US. CoVERS 
NOT MORE THAN 4,500,000. 
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JHE AVERAGE WAGE EARNER . 
HAS TO WORK ONLY HALF AS LONG 
NOW To EARN ENOUGH To CLOTHE 

HIS FAMILY AS HE DID 35 YEARS AGO. 
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elfare Strikes Due 


(Continued from Page One) 


sion. On welfare demands, the unions 
argue that their members want and 
need protection beyond that available 
through the government. 

The fact that 3,500,000 workers al- 
ready are covered by welfare programs 
established through collective bargain- 
ing creates an especially strong pres- 
sure on unions whose members are still 
without such funds. The average age 
of workers in the basic industries is 
getting higher,’ and pensions have 
ceased to be a visionary consideration 
in steel and automobile plants. It need 
hardly be added that it is galling to 
leaders like Philip Murray and Walter 
P. Reuther to have to ride in John L. 
Lewis’ wake on the welfare issue year 
after year. 

Mr. Lewis is distributing an esti- 
mated $2,500,000 a week in benefits 
from his fund. This is well ahead of its 
prospective income of $100,000,000 for 
1949, but a further rise of 10 cents in 
the royalty would raise the annual take 
to $150,000,000. The anthracite fund 
would run to about $15,000,000 a year 
with the increase. This is big money, 
but not big enough to fulfill all the 
goals Mr. Lewis has sketched out for 
his fund. It operates on a “pay as you 
go” basis and UMW officials are counting 
on Mr. Lewis to see to it that there is 
always enough money available to pay 
the bills. 

No one is speculating too much on 
what will happen when Mr. Lewis is no 
longer around. Some federal officials 
feel the union and the industry will 
eventually have to come around to the 
government and ask it to bail out the 
fund. This is about what happened in 
the railway industry when its private 
retirement system showed signs of col- 
lapsing. The Railroad Retirement 
Board, which pays pensions more than 
twice as large as the regular social 
security retirement benefits, was the 
result. 

x a me 

THE UNION WELFARE FUNDS in 
the men’s and women’s clothing in- 
dustry operate on more stable financial 
lines than the Lewis program. In the 
pioneer pension system established by 
the Cloak Joint Board of the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, a payment equivalent to month- 
ly benefits for twelve years is set aside 
in the trust fund every time a member 
is‘certified for retirement. This fund 
has just raised its monthly pension 
from $50 to $65. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
operates its own insurance company. 
Its retirement benefits match social se- 
curity dollar for dollar. They are cur- 
rently running slightly over $30 a 
month. The Amalgamated is beginning 
to follow the lead of the ILGWU in 
setting up health centers for its mem- 


bers in various cities. The first is under 
construction in New York. 

Before the war welfare programs 
under collective bargaining were a 
rarity. They got their big push from the 
effort of unions and employers to find 
legal ways to circumvent the limita- 
tions on wage increases imposed by the 
War Labor Board’s “Little Steel” for- 
mula. Now they are beginning to per- 
meate the entire industrial structure. 
Even the building trades and long- 
shoremen are covered by such pro- 
grams. 

The American Medical Association, 
chronic foe of “socialized medicine,” 
looks upon the union plans with an 
approving eye. It finds them thoroughly 
consistent with its concept of volun- 
tary medical insurance. The ILGWU 
health centers have been cited for spe- 
cial commendation by AMA leaders. 

Those who feared the funds would he 
turned into union “war chests”. or 
looted by corrupt officials have found 
their fears wholly without warrant. In- 
deed, there has been some criticism that 
unions are excessively strict in approv- 
ing expenditures from the funds. This 
is even more true in cases where unions 
are the sole trustees than in those joint- 
ly administered by employer and union 
representatives. 

Rank-and-file members also show 
an intense interest in the admini- 
stration of the welfare programs. 
Scores of complaints against ma- 
lingerers have come from shop 
workers outraged that any of their 
fellow workers should seek to 
“chisel” in claiming benefits. Usually 
the supposed malingering turns out 
to be a case of misunderstanding on 
the part of the claimant or the com- 
plainant. 

Hyman Blumberg, executive vice- 
president of the Amalgamated, tells of 
one old woman who was sent home 
sick. She began drawing sickness bene- 
fits from the welfare fund. After she 
had been away a month, a union busi- 
ness agent saw her working in her 
garden. He asked why she wasn’t back 
in the shop. Her answer was simple. 

“TI was told I had to be away thirteen 
weeks on the welfare,” she said. 

The 1949 argument over welfare 
funds is complicated by management 
assertions in steel that pensions are 
specifically excluded from negotiations 
this year. Mr. Murray’s reply has been 
to hint that he will qualify under the 
Taft-Hartley Law and bring unfair 
labor practice charges against the steel 
industry. This would throw the whole 
issue into the courts and also raise the 
possibility that the union could claim 
back wages in the event of a strike. 

It looks like a hot summer on the 
collective bargaining front, with pen- 
sions and welfare funds as the hottest 
issues confronting the negotiators, 














Trials and Errors 


By Elmer Davis 
N NY ATTEMPT TO COVER THE NEWS these days must fall into 















two parts—the news of what is going on and being done in 

the world: and the news of all the trials, investigations and 
allegations that are causing such an unroar in this country—what an 
editorial in the New York Times calls our noonday madness. Unfor- 
tunately, it can’t be dismissed as just a hot-weather neurosis; there 
is something in it, though not so much as has been alleged, and it is 
important to try to distinguish fact from fiction. Important not only 
for the sanity of the American people; but also in the interest of Amer- 
ican foreign policy, which may be seriously and unfavorably affected 
by all these allegations of treason, 
mismanagement and corruption, un- 
less the facts are known. 

What have we got? Three trials: 
first, the trial of the Communist 
leaders.in New York which has been 
going on for months.. They are 
charged with conspiracy to teach and 
advocate the overthrow of the gov- 
ernment by force and_ violence, 
which to many people looks like 
trying them not for what they have 
done but for what they intend to do. 
This could become a dangerous 
precedent; it is up to the jury to 
decide whether what they have done 
constitutes overt acts. Then there is 
the trial of Alger Hiss for perjury, in 
which the verdict will inevitably imply the jury’s opinion as to 
whether he did or did not give secret government documents to 
Whittaker Chambers. Chambers has admitted that he has repeatedly 
perjured himself; but the fact remains that he got secret documents 
from somebody, documents which he should not have had; the jury 
will have to decide whether or not Hiss lied in saying that he didn’t 
give them to Chambers. And the trial of Judith Coplon, which so far 
has been chiefly important in its revelations of the contents of certain 
FBI reports. which have been unfairly interpreted as reflecting on 
the FBI. The fact remains that Miss Coplon had some government 
which apparently she had no business having; whether 
or not she intended to pass them on to a Russian agent the jury 











aocument 
must decide. 


THESE THREE TRIALS have of course been started, and are 
being prosecuted, by the administration. Now as to the attacks against 
the administration—that is, the investigations. A House committee 
will soon investigate allegations of the most nefarious kind of cor- 
ruptions at the very top of the National Military Establisment—alle- 
gations that the Secretary of Defense and the Secretary of the Air 
Force have been basing the national defense largely on B 36’s because 
of their personal interests. These charges were brought up under Con- 
gressional immunity by a Republican Congressman, who mentioned 
them merely as ugly rumors, which he claims he hopes will be dis- 
proved. The hearings have not yet begun; pending presentation of 
evidence, it is fair to say that very few if any people around Washing- 
ton think there is anything whatever in this story. 

Then there are Senator Hickenlooper’s charges of incredible mis- 
management by the Atomic Energy Commission which are still being 
heard. Few people feel that any evidence has so far been presented 
to support so sweeping a charge, or indeed any charge of mismanage- 
ment at all, aside from questions where the judgment of equally 
honest and patriotic men could differ. And finally there are the con- 
tinued hearings of the Un-American Activities Committee which have 
produced some convincing evidence as to what happened years ago; 
but not matters of very great importance, and not apparently bearing 
on anything that is happening now. Beyond all this there is the 
Committee’s demand on colleges and universities for a list of books 
that students are encouraged to read; and the actions of state legis- 
latures, notably in Illinois and California, in trying to enforce their 
views of loyalty on university professors. All of which would give 
to foreign observers the picture of a government shot through and 
through with corruption, incompetence, and Communism. 


IT IS THE BEST ADVERTISING American Communists have 
ever had—far better than any they could ever give themselves; so 
much so that some people have wondered if the Communists them- 
selves are not behind this drive to spread suspicion and fear, to make 
every man distrust his neighbor and especially to distrust public offi- 
cials. But the record of American Communists doesn’t indicate that 
they are that smart. Other people think it is a concerted drive by 
reactionaries to discredit, not Communists, but moderate liberals. 
But I have been unable to find any evidence of any such conspiracy. 
What is going on has many sources, and mixed motives—including 
genuine concern, and irrational panic. There has been some es- 
pionage inside the government; but who did it is not yet known, 

(Continued on Page Ten) 








By Joseph Martinek 


HE CASE OF JOSEF PACES isa 
[eet brated one in the annals of the 
Czechoslovak labor movement. 

Joining the Czech labor movement 
at a time when imperial Austrian and 
German tyranny made it necessary to 
form workers’ organizations in secrecy. 
Josef Paces was entrusted by his com-- 
rades with operating a small, clandes- 
tine printing press in Northern Bo- 
hemia. Betrayed by a co-worker, he 
was arrested by the Austrian police, 
charged with treason and lese majeste 
(for publishing an ill¢gal Socialist 
newspaper), and on November 21, 1885, 
sentenced to sixteen years imprison- 
ment. While in jail, two years were 
added to his original sentence for at- 
tacking a prison guard who maltreated 
him. Released after eighteen years, 
sick and broken but too proud to ac- 
cept relief from his comrades, Pace 

«emigrated to the United States, where 
he died in 1909. 

Czech workers everywhere vividly 
recalled the Pace case when an almost 
exact repetition of it occurred a few 
months ago in Prague, only under a 
Communist regime which loudly pro- 
claims its friendship for the workers. 


ON OCTOBER 4, 1948, the State 
Court in Prague sentenced Vaclav 
Ksada, an employe of a cooperative 
store, to eighteen years imprisonmeat 
As in the Paces case, Ksada was 
charged with publishing an_ illegal 
newspaper, Socialni Demokrat, and 
with committing “lese majeste” by 
insulting the Communist Czech Pres- 
ident Klement Gottwald. 

Ksada was a right wing Social Dem- 
ocrat. Liquidation of the Social Dem- 
ocrats, the oldest Czech labor party-- 
incidentally. 
was published not in Prague but in 
Chicago, 1870—was carried out through 
the traitor Zdenek Fierlinger against 
the will of the huge majority of its 
membership. Barely 65,000 out of 


whose first newspaper 





Joseph Martinek was assistant edi- 
tor of the Prague Social Democratic 
daily Pravo Lidu, from 1934 until the 
Nazi occupation in 1939. Thereafter 
he was executive secretary of the 
Czechoslovak National Council of 
America. 
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450,000 entered the Communist {folg 
Among those refusing to follow Fier 
linger, despite threats and cajolery, 
there is an active opposition to the 
Gottwald regime which is considere} 
dangerous. It was to punish this groyy 
that Ksada was imprisoned, thus re. 
peating almost identically the circyn. 
stances of the Paces case sixty year; 
before. 

This is by no means an isolated jp. 
stance of how a police state works. 

Last October, twenty-eight members 
of the National Socialist (Benes) party 
were sentenced to a total of 137 yeas 
imprisonment, charged with publishing 
the illegal newspapers Svobodne Sloyy 
and Pochoden. About the same time 
twenty-two persons in the mining 
town of Most received sentences totgl- 
ling 92 years, for distributing illegal 
leaflets. In September alone, 134 anti- 
Communists were given, collective! 
654 years in jail. 


THE NEW CZECH constitution 
(which the late President Eduar 
Benes refused to sign) provides tha 
“freedom of expression is guaranteed 
Yet under this “guarantee” 147 editors 
were purged and expelled from th 
syndicate of newspaper workers, which 
means that they have been thrown out 
of their jobs, banned from the pn- 
fession of writing, and compelled t 
seek work in mines or factories under 
the handicap of being blacklisted. The 
free press has been driven into illegal- 
ity. Publishers of illegal newspapers are 
sentenced to from ten to eighteen years. 
Illegal Socialist newspapers are per- 
secuted more savagely than any other. 

Despite a wave of terror which sw- 
passes that of tht old Austrian police 
state, opposition to the Communist 
regime grows. For Communists the 
most painful aspect of this is that dis- 
like of the government is strong among 
the workers. This was recently evi- 
denced by their widespread refusal t 
participate in elections of Factory 
Councils. According to the govern 
ment’s chief mouthpiece, Rudo Prew 
(April 16, 1949), in one industry only 
102,830 out of 203,044 eligible voters 
actually cast ballots in elections heli 
in March and April. 

Reports from the Czech underground 
state that the number of imprisoned 
patriots has risen to 60,000, not inclui- 
ing inmates of concentration camps. 





FOREIGN MINISTRY AT PRAGUE 
“Freedom Is Guaranteed” 
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Reds’ Drive on Czech Labor | [ 
Recalls Days of Hapsburg 
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Labor Backs Bevin & Bevan 


Party Hails Foreign Secretary, Health Minister 


By Donald White 


LONDON. 


RITICS OF BRITAIN’S FOREIGN POLICY were demolished at the 


recent Labor party conference. Mr. Ernest Bevin’s 40-minute / 
speech was frequently interrupted by tumultuous applause and was 


followed by a standing ovation. His references to the European Recovery 


Program and the North Atlantic Pact.received a particularly hearty wel- 


come. In the debate which followed, not one voice was raised in criticism, 
and the speeches in support of Government policy included a vigorous and 
impressive one by Philip Noel-Baker, Minister for Commonwealth Rela- 


tions. 


The party’s support of the policy of friendliness towards the United 


States and firmness towards the Soviet 
Union was underlined by the expul- 
sion of Mr. Konni Zilliacus and Mr. L. 
J. Solley, Labor Members of Parlia- 
ment. These two M.P.’s have taken a 
line very similar to that of Mr. Henry 
Wallace in America. It is expected 
that they will soon be joined in the 
discard by Lester Hutchinson, the 
Labor M.P. whom the Wallaceites, wit 
their usual impudence, have recently 
been parading coast-to-coast in Amer- 
ica as representative of British popu- 
lar sentiment. 

The Labor party is notably toler- 
ant of unpopular opinions, however 
extreme, and the expulsions have 
come only after a long series of 
warnings. The final vote was 4,700,- 
000 to 700,000, but it was not in- 
dicative of the real unpopularity of 
the Wallace-type policies advocated 
by Zilliacus and his friends. Most of 
those who voted against expulsion 
disagreed with these policies, but felt 
that expulsion would merely give 
them wider publicity. The policies 
themselves could probably not mus- 
ter more than 200,000 votes in the 
conference. In Parliament, only a 
few out of almost four hundred 
Labor M. P.’s have voted against the 
European Recovery Program and the 
North Atlantic Pact. 
THE OTHER LEADING ISSUE at 
the conference was that of wages, 
priees and profits, and the attempt cf 
Sir Stafford Cripps to deal with them 
by voluntary stabilization of wages ani 
dividends. Here also the conference 
gave the Government an overwhelm- 
ing endorsement. On paper, indeed, 
the Government’s position is unassail- 
able. In the past twelve months, the 
average weekly wage has advanced 
slightly more than the cost-of-living 
index. In addition, workers and their 
families have enjoyed during the same 
year two great benefits not recorded on 
the cost-of-living index—the National 
Health Service and a greatly expanded 
social security program. They. are, 
therefore, much better off than they 
Were a year ago. 

In spite of facts and statistics, the 
conference delegates will have some 
difficulty communicating their confi- 
dence to the rank-and-file workers. 

fact is that many people feel they 
ae worse rather than better off. In 
Part, this j genuine. During the first 
Years after the war, many families 
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ERNEST BEVIN 
The Man Who Came Back 


welcomed returning soldiers. They 
brought their end-of-service bonuses 
with them, and the abundance of ready 
cash gave people a feeling of pros- 
perity which has not since been re- 
captured. In larger part, it is psycho- 
logical rather than real. People easily 
forget how their standard of living has 
improved; they tend rather to note 
that it is not now improving, or is 
improving very slowly. Also, whea 
luxury goods did not appear in the 
shops, people did not miss them; now 
that they are there, people feel ag- 
grieved because they cannot afford 
them. The Labor party has reason 
to recall that old political maxim: 
“Gratitude 1s the expectation of future 
favors.” 

This substantial apathy or even dis- 
content expresses itself in grumbling 
and in “wildeat” strikes, like the re- 
cent Sunday -stoppages on the rail- 
roads. “It is only fair to add, that strike 
losses are still a mere fraction of what 
they were after the first World War. 
But they are enough to cause anger 
and disappointment to trade union and 
labor party leaders. 

Until recently, the official leaders of 
the unions moved firmly against strikes 
and discouraged them in every way 
possible. But there has appeared in 
the bulky person of Mr. J. B. Figgins, 
head of the National Union of Rail- 
waymen, a leader who gives the im- 
pression of exploiting the situation for 


all it is worth. Catering to the sub- 
stantial communist and fellow-traveler 
sentiment in the union, he has been 
careecring about the countryside, at- 
tacking the Government’s economic 
policies and whipping up wage de- 
mands. Now, even before the wages 
deadline, the discontent he has culti- 
vated has erupted in Sunday strikes. 
us e 

LEADERS OF ALL WINGS of the 
Labor party—Ancurin Bevan, Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps and Herbert Morrison— 
have joined in attacking, both directly 
and indirectly, behavior of this sort. 
The speech Figgins himself made was 
coldly received, and was promptly 
attacked by Sir Will Lawther, Chair- 
man of the Trades Union Congress and 
President of the Miners’ Union. Rank- 
and-file delegates grumbled: “Why 
don’t we toss Figgins out instead of 
Zilliacus? He’s caused us more trouble 
in four months than Zilliacus has 
caused us in four years.” 

It may strike American readers as 
odd that Laborites now expect trade 
union leaders to stop strikes rather 
than start them. It is, however, an 
inevitable feature of the policy of 
planned full employment to which 
Labor is committed. In such an econ- 
omy, strikes are almost certain of 
short-term success, but they subject 
the economy to unbearable inflationary 
pressure. The danger is that Britain 
may be priced out of most of her ex- 
port markets unless prices come down 
or at least remain stable. Every party 
leader at the conference therefore 
preached the gospel of higher and 
more efficient production, and told the 
unions to think léss about wage boosts 
and more about increases in output. 

a 3 ts 

AS RECESSION SPREADS over the 
world, and particularly in the vital 
North American market, the British 
export drive is already faltering. 
The authoritative British weekly, The 
Economist, has recently urged that a 
pool of a million unemployed would 
be invaluable in cutting wage costs 
and producing efficiency. This is the 
last thing that the British labor*move- 
ment, with its memory of millions on 
the dole between the wars, can afford 
to contemplate. For the discipline en- 
forced by fear of unemployment, it 
wants to substitute the self-discipline 
of millions of workers striving together 
to build a better Britain. It was no 
accident that speaker after speaker 
stressed the Christian and moral tradi- 
tions of the British labor movement. 

Two days of the conference were 
devoted to the discussion of the pro- 
posed election platform, described in 
an earlier New Leader article. No 
votes were taken, but the Labor party 
Executive announced that it wouid 
consider all the suggestions made. There 








ANEURIN BEVAN 
“The Coming Man” 


was no great demand for further 
sweeping measures of nationalization, 
most of the delegates seeming to pre= 
fer to deal first with the many prob- 
lems confronting the industries and 
services already publicly owned. In- 
deed, on the question of taking over 
industrial insurance (the kind of in- 
surance on which premiums are col- 
lected house-to-house, at weekly or 
monthly intervals), there was con- 
siderable resistance from spokesmen 
of the consumers’ cooperative move- 
ment. They have a large insurance 
company of their own which would 
pass into public ownership, and they 
are reluctant to see it go. This matter 
will have to be hammered out be- 
tween leaders of the party and of the 
cooperatives. 

Aneurin Bevan was the popular 
success of the conference, topping the 
poll in the election to the Labor 
party Executive and drawing the big- 
gest demonstration of the week for 
an oration whose eloquence reminded 
the older people in the audience of 
Lloyd George. His firm opposition 
to Communism, and the manner in 
which he teamed up with Morrison 
to urge moderation and responsibility 
among workers in public and private 
enterprise, further endeared him to 
the delegates. He is by universal con- 
sent the coming mari in the British 
labor movement. 

When the conference began, the 
delegates were in a doubtful and dis- 
contented mood—bruised by Tory vic< 
tories in the nationwide local elec- 
tions, unhappy about wages and living 
costs, and alarmed by the rash of 
“wildcat” strikes. With each day of 
the conference, their spirits rose, and 
with it their confidence in their leader- 
ship. The conference ended with the 
party united as never before. If they 
can maintain this mood of fighting 
confidence, and inspire a similar mood 
in their millions of supporters through= 
out the country, the next national elec- 
tion—expected next spring——-should put 
Labo in power for another five years. 








Tne New Leader is proud to announce the publication in future issues of three EXCLUSIVE articles 


How Russia Entered the Japanese War 


By NAOTAKE SATO, Japan's War-Time Ambassador to Moscow 


Will There Be a 
Stalin-Franco Pact? 


By VICTOR ALBA and JOAQUIN MARIN 
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| Was a Red Junker 


By COUNT HEINRICH VON EINSIEDEL, Former Leader of the Russian- 
sponsored Free Germany Committee and League of German Officers 











N THE YEAR OF LENIN’S BIRTH, the 

Communist fellow-traveler and his place in 

the plot of revolution were described with 
precise prophecy by Dostoevsky, in his novel 
“The Possessed”: 

“Our party,” the madman Verkhovensky, 
underground organizer of the great upheaval, 
said eighty years ago, “our party does not con- 
sist only of those who commit murder and arson, 
fire off pistols in the traditional fashion, or bite 
colonels. Among officials and literary men 
we have lots, lots and they don’t know it them- 
selves. Do you know how many we shall 
catch by little, ready-made ideas?” 

The Possessed of 1949 may still secretly boast 
of a similar success. Among professional people, 
professors, Protestant clergymen, among artists, 
actors, authors and millionaires the Commu- 
nists still have lots who themselves don’t know 
that they are being “had,” and that the Com- 
munist mind-catchers great, noble 
ideas into little, ready-made ideas in order to 
catch them. On a point of fact, the bona-fide 
fellow-traveler (to be sharply distinguished 
from the secret party member with or without 
membership card) can be recognized by his 
sincere, stubborn refusal to admit that the 
Communists manipulate, and exclusively bene- 
fit from, 


processed 


his political behavior 


With the recent change in Soviet-American 
relations, with the increasing determination of 
the American public to 1 st Moscow after it 
had peen Ss du 1 and ricked 1LO ubmission 
to Moscow, with the new image of Communism 
prevalent in this country, there bound to 
evolve a nev { rt unwittin American 
auxiliaries of the Communist secret battalion 
Actually, the fellow-travele f 1949 seem 
omewhat different from the fellow-traveler of 
the previous era which ended between 1946 and 
1947, and the Communists are using him in 


different ways for new objectives. 


THE TRADITIONAL FELLOW-TRAVELER 
was caught by his discontent with one or several 
features of democracy, by his will to change, 
by his enthusiasm for social improvements; the 
Communists took control of his political actions 
by inconspicuous and elaborate techniques, and 
exploited, in ways which were not always easily 
discernible, him and his socially desirable ends 
as means for their own, quite different, dic- 
tatorial ends. This was the era of Communist 


penetration, advance and conquest in this 
country. 
In the present era, however, the Commu- 


nists, being forced to defend their positions 
against American resistance, must protect their 
agents at home and their power abroad against 
American counter-measures. While the tradi- 
tional fellow-traveler has been a secret instru- 
ment and objective of Communist advance, the 
new one is mainly used as an open weapon of 
Communist defense. 





The Fellow Defende 
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“There are some neurotics in whom, to judge by 


actually been 


reversed. They seem to have nothing 
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While he once defended his cooperation with 
the Communists for a great many objectively 
good causes, he now has to defend the Com- 
munists themselves in the name of good causes 

of peace and civil liberties. For the sake of 
peace he has to oppose American resistance to 
Soviet violence and war-mongering abroad, and 
for the sake of liberty he has to defend the right 
of Communists to conspire against, and spy 
on, the American republic. 

To put him into this role, to organize him 
into that part of American public opinion 
which opposes the present policies, to create 
the Sixth Column of voluntary non-Communist 
defenders of the Communist Fifth Column, the 
Communists had to twist his mind into a new 
turn. Different from the traditional fellow- 
traveler who saw in the Soviet Union a suc- 
cessful social experiment, and in the native 
Communists a group of efficient radical pro- 
eressives, the new fellow-traveler is not so sure 
about both points, and he may even admit his 
dislike for both; what he has to believe and 
proclaim now is that neither the Soviet Union 
nor the American Communists are a threat to 


this country, and that they have a right to 
ict the way they do, while we have no right 
to oppose them, even if we dislike them. 


a mot coined years a 
both of them are 
that he 


LO pOorrow 


xo by Claire 
Booth Luce, “Commybuts”; 
a Communist, 
to add: “But the 


and the 


after affirming was not 
the old fellow-traveler used 


Soviet Union is reat step forward, 


Communists are fine people,” while now he 
prefers to explain: “But we endanger world 
peace if we don’t give in to the Soviet Union, 


and we endanger our democracy if we won't 
let our Communists alone.” 


APPARENTLY THERE IS A PARADOX in 
the fact that people sincerely believing in peace 
and liberty criticize every lawful, democratic, 
peaceful measure in defense of peace and 
liberty; and this paradox cannot be explained 
by surface reasons, such as lack of intelligence 
and honesty. We may assume that those Nobel 
Prize winners of peace, literature, medicine and 
physics, those eminent teachers of psychology, 
law and mathematics, those great pianists and 
painters who sponsor tge Cultural Cominform 
Congresses, who sign telegrams of welcome 
to the sacrilegious heresiarch of Canterbury, 
who become ward-heelers for Mr. Wallace, 
who, in short, have turned into full-time fellow- 
travelers, are not just “politically naive,” as is 
sometimes explained with a shrug of the shoul- 
ders. They are as intelligent—politically and 
otherwise—as the great mass of Americans 


who have learned the truth about Communism 





ROGGE, SHAPLEY, GUILLEN, THACKREY, MOULTON 
Members of the Third Sex? 


through those human events which are, as Mr 
Churchill recently reminded us, better teachers 
than are mere words. If the fellow-travele 
seems unable to grasp the meaning of the 
headiines, it must have causes above and be 
hind his rational, intellectual capacities. 
Neither can the apparent paradox be ex. 
plained by blaming the new fellow-traveley’s 
attitude on self-seeking calculations and moral 
baseness. In some cases it may be true that 
there are advantages for, say, musicians or 
ballet dancers to exhibit the same felloy- 
traveling opinions as their mighty newspaper 
critic who happens to go all-out for the party- 
line. In a few other cases a fellow-traveler may 
believe in the possibility of an ultimate victory 
of Communism and wants to play safe while 
risking liftle; but the majority of the new fel- 
low-travelers are hardly motivated by oppor- 
tunism, as so many actually had been in the 
previous years when among numerous, and es 
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From Defender... ..» to Trave 


pecially intellectual groups, fellow-traveling 
‘ad been the right—and rewarding—thing to do. 


THE STRANGE CONTRADICTIONS of the 
fellow-defender, as we should like to call the 
new fellow-traveler, have deeper roots. In 
many cases, they are the products of a conflict, 
an insecurity, an anxiety which has been 
mobilized by and for Communist propaganda, 
and which leads to a rather clear-cut case of 
a political neurosis which we may understand 
like mental disturbances of a more personal 
character. 

“The liberals always have more guilt feelings 
than other people,” Dr. Margaret Mead, an 
American anthropologist, remarked at the 
World Congress for Mental Health in London, 
in August, 1948. “The reason is that the liberals 
are the defenders of the minority rights per S@ 
and therefore take every curtailment of these 
rights more seriously than other people, 
whether these other people might think these 
‘urtailments to be necessary or not.” This 





feeling of guilt, latently existent in every 
liberal believer in peace and justice, is the 
psychological basis from which the Commir 
nists can proceed to the production 0! their 
fellow-defenders. 

To mobilize the conflict in the minas a 
fellow-defenders, they must lead t nto U 
belief that their noble political principles a 
violated by the American treat: 

1unism; they have to see Americ 
s a persecution of the Communist min = 

nd a militaristic provocation the Sovié 
Power—-in other words, offenses against ™ 


* rigid principles of liberalism and pacilis™ 


IT IS AN OLD POLITICAL TRUISM. stated 
by Edmund Burke, that principles wt 
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ir, Bytterly inflexible in all cases are bound to 
ts prove impotent and self-stultifying. “Let us be 
et Mdear about one thing,” explained Mr. Max 
ne Merner (in 1940, it is true), “ideals and ethics 
e- [ye important in politics as norms, but they 
wre scarccly effective as techniques.” This in 
kis Introduction to the works of Machiavelli, 
ho himself had set down in his last Discours: 
4 republic that desires to maintain her liber- 
+ Mies needs daily frcsh precautions. ... In a great 
epublic, there are constantly evils occurring 


or . . . . 

y. (requiring remedies which must be effiicacious 
er inproportion to the importance of the occasion.” 
Ve Oliver Wendell Holmes gave, in a famous 


ny opinion in the year 1919, the formula as to 
ry when the freedom of opinion may be constitu- 
ile jonally curtailed: “The question in every case 
|. Hs” he wrote, “whether the words used are 
sed in such circumstances and are of such a 
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es [that they will bring about the substantive 
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ils that Congress has a right to prevent. It 
a question of proximity and degree.” This 
formula, in its wise and very American prag- 
the @eatism outlined the limits within which the 
the Mtinciples of liberty and peace might be ad- 
jn M'Sted to the reality principle of self-preser- 
ict, Pion without damage to these political prin- 
eon eles themselves; there is no general prescrip- 
da, , no all-around recipe valid in and for 
, of BFery case; but—just as in the life of indi- 
and W'duals—a healthy society finds, its way to 
nal #PreServe itself as well as its political conscience, 
Bs this country has shown in the last three 
ngs cars. 
an | Whoever read the reports of the Canadian 
the #PPY case or the revelations of Soviet undercover 
jon, ork in this country must be aware of the 
ras #*t that disloyal officials are able to bring 
. $0, put the “clear and present danger” against 
ese tich the Government must protect itself by 
ple, #'’estigating its employees and eventually 
ese FNS those who seem sufficiently suspect. Who- 








This FF'*T followed the accounts of Soviet aggres- 
ery PS and their technique in latter years, 
the Fever knows the blueprints for world con- 
mur hues designed and used by the Comintern and 
heir # Moscow leaders, whoever heard a radio 
Senator report on the violent advances of 

the #~ °eviets in Europe and Asia, must be aware 
% , Soviet Power will create 
rege ci ent danger” of war, against 
‘on ( lefend its by build- 


IN CONTRAST TO GENUINE PACIFISTS 
the #40 belie, and always have believed, that no 
; latsoever could justify a war, and that 
_-d preparedness always attracts war; and in 
est to sincere liberals who defend every- 
*Y whose civil rights they believe infringed 
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their reactions, the instinct of self-preservation has 
wiriew but self-injury and self-destruction.” —Freud, 
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upon, the fellow-traveler defends only the Com- 
munists, and opposes armaments only when 
directed against the Soviets. He did not pro- 
test when Nazis or alleged pro-Nazis were 
curbed in this country; nor did he ask for an 
understanding with the Third Reich, or for 
Mr. Roosevelt to travel to Berchtesgaden and 
to “settle his differences” with Hitler; as a mat- 
ter of fact, he was in heartfelt agreement with 
every measure against Hitler Germany which 
curtailed the Bill of Rights or which meant 
war. And this significant difference in his 
attitude proves that it is not a particularly rigid 
conscience but his distorted estimation of the 
Soviet realities which makes him a defender 
of the Communists. This difference is the test 
of the fellow-defender as a product of Soviet 
propaganda. 

While there is today at least as much evi- 
dence of concentration camps, persecutions, 
suppression of every liberty, militarization and 





oe 


... to Penitent 


mass killings in Soviet Russia as there was 
known abroad about the same things in Hitler 
Germany, the fellow-defender refuses to accept 
it fully, and prefers to accept the words, signs, 
symbols and appeals of Soviet advertising 
which, the realities to the contrary notwith- 
standing, seem to him close to his own way 
of thinking. He sees the Communists as prodigal 
brothers rather than mortal enemies. 

There is often an element of personal ex- 
perience in this attitude: after cooperating with 
the Communists in progressive and “anti- 
Fascist” causes and committees, he is reluctant 
to break every sentimental tie with them, just 
because their comrades in this country advo- 
cate treason, or because their party in Hungary 
or in Bulgaria murders dissenters. “We don’t 
know the whole story,” he is likely to acquiesce. 
“After all, there is an immense difference be- 
tween the Communists and the Nazis.” 

He seeks doggedly for ‘“reasons”—rationali- 

zations of deeper, purely emotional feelings, as 
a psychoanalyst would immediately (and cor- 
rectly) suspect—to show that, if all is said and 
done, “the Brown Fascists were much worse 
than the Red Fascists.” He might have per- 
sonal reasons to feel more threatened by the 
former than by the latter; and he might have 
a certain feeling of identification with the 
Communists. Their propaganda has linked him 
closely to themselves, making him believe that 
“he will be the next victim.” -Here again, we 
ee a victory of Communist advertising over 
American realities; despite the lack of evidence 
that Communist opinion has been suppressed 
or that liberals unjustly accused of being Com- 
munists have been wronged, he is caught by 
the Communist scare-appeal. 

To quiet his doubts about the realities and 
to appease his critical powers, the Commu- 
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nists have developed for his use a technique 
of disgortion based on the formula that the 
Mote equals the Beam, the mote being of 
course in the eyes of America. By a sort of 
conditioned reflex, mentions of Soviet faults 
are immediately associated, and thus crossed 
out by mentions of American faults; their size, 
their context, and the chance to correct them, 
those coefficients are eliminated. Just as the 
hypocrite suffers from a blackout of self- 
criticism, the fellow-defender, an inverted 
hypocrite, suffers from the enjoyment of his 
chronically fact-blind, badly inflated bad con- 
science. 

He is, like Professor Theodore Brameld, a 
sponsor and defender of the Waldorf Parade, 
unable to make up his mind between American 
and Communist positions, methods, goals; he 
resents the “oversimplified conclusion that we 
are faced with a_ black-or-white, either-or 
choice.” As if this choice had not been created 
by what is called Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism 
and its Moscow practitioners, he blames those 
Americans who, have chosen to defend the 
democratic “or” rather than the dictatorial 
“either” for their “destructive attacks.” 


THE FELLOW-DEFENDERS, the Third Sex 
of contemporary politics, turn their feelings of 
fear, confusion and guilt into aggressiveness 
against self-evident facts which, were they not 
distorted by Communist advertising claims, 
would cut off their argument at once. With 
the Soviets attacking and this country resisting, 
so-called neutrality of liberals means support 
of the Soviets. 

Our analysis shows that it is not legitimate 
concern for liberal and pacifist principles which 
makes the fellow-defender protest against our 
policies, but his distorted, unrealistic image of 
the Communists, his emotional unwillingness 
to see them for what experience and evidence 
show them to be. Since the majority of the 
country has recovered from this somewhat 
hysterical blindness to the Soviet facts, the 
propaganda of Soviet harmlessness would have 
little chance to affect larger groups. There- 
fore, defenders must seem concerned with the 
preservation of allegedly threatened civil liber- 
ties and allegedly endangered peaceful rela- 
tions to mobilize the national bad conscience 
which can be disturbed more easily than the 
national faculty of rational perception. 

While it is certain that the number and in- 
fluence of American fellow-travelers have con- 
siderably decreased since the war and first post- 
war years, probably to less than half of their 
previous strength, their potential influence 
should not be underestimated. They represent 
a morbid self-criticism which, in times of strain, 
might prove infectious. If, according to Gunnar 
Myrdal, the American dilemma consists in the 
inability to live up to the high moral precepts 
on which the republic is founded, the demo- 
cratic dilemma may show itself in occasional 
difficulties to uphold peace and liberty in de- 
fense against their mortal enemies. The fellow- 
defender, cultivated by Communist propaganda 
on*the soil of democracy and its discontents, 
will be a relatively lonely figure as long as 
the democratic dilemma exists not as a real fact, 
but only in his imagination. 





LTHOUGH The New Leader has re- 

peatedly opposed irresponsible “smear” 
campaigns, we intend to pursue more vig- 
orously than ever our policy of exposing 
Communisi front organizations. In future 
issues we will present articles on some 
of the new, deceptive fellow-traveling gim- 
micks of the Communisi party which have 
never been exposed before.—T7he Editors. 
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An Economic Baedeker 


THE ECONOMIC MIND IN 


AMERICAN CIVILIZATION. 


By Joseph 


Dorfman. Volume Three, 1865-1918. Viking. 494 pp. $6.00. 
Reviewed by ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR. 


NDUSTRY INVADED THE UNITED STATES in the early years of the 
American republic; but industrialism, in the more comprehensive sense 
of the word, did not become the overshadowing factor in American 


economic life until after the Civil War. 


The first two volumes of Dr. Dorf- 


man’s history of American economic thought accordingly described the 
response of economic thought in a primarily agricultural nation to problems 


of commerce and credit. His third 
Volume, just published, takes up 
the story from Appomattox to Ver- 
sailles, describing the response of 
economic thought to the new prob- 
lems of industrial expansion 

The period between the Civil War 
and the First World War is an « 
tremely rich and interesting one in ow 
intellectual history. American thought 
tended 
imitatoi ol 


on social problems has alway 
to polarize between the 
European opinion, on the one hand, and 
village cranks working out idiosyn- 
cratic theories in isolation, on the other 
In the years after the Civil War the 
United States saw both the develop- 
ment of an able and sophisticated aca- 
demic tradition in economics, utilizing 
the most advanced tools of analysis, 
and at the same time a brilliant flower. 
ing of the individualists and eccentrics. 
And, in the meantime, the growing 
pressure of economic questions—in par- 
ticular, the impact of depressions as 
more and more people became entirely 
dependent on enterprise 

focussed ever more urgent attention on 


industrial 


the problems of economic society. 


e * 


THE FOUNDING IN 1885 of the 
American Economic Association signal- 
ized the growing importance of the pro- 
fessional economists. Richard Ely, the 
moving figure in the new group, had 
studied with leaders of the German 
school of historical economics; and such 
other founding members as Henry C. 
Adams, Simon Patten, John Bates 
Clark, and E. R. A. Seligman, were 
abreast of the best contemporary work 
in economic theory. 


The first president of the Association, 
Francis A. Walker, represented the 
bridge, so to speak, between the new 
professional spirit and the older Amer- 
ican traditions in economics. The son of 
Amasa Walker, an influential writer on 
economic questions in the first half of 
the century, Francis A. Walker brought 
to economics a tolerant and intelligent 
eclecticism, his interest in theory tem- 
pered by his considerable practical ex- 
perience as superintendent of the cen- 
suses of 1870 and 1880 


Inder Ely’s influence the American 


Economic Association had begun in 
something of a crusading mood. Ely’s 
original prospectus stated that “the doc- 
trine of laissez faire is unsafe in politics 
and unsound in morals;” and, though 
this particular formulation was dropped, 
the statement of 


boldly: 


principles declared 
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“We regard the State as an agency 
whose positive assistance is one of 
the indispensable conditions of hu- 
man progress.” 


In a few years, however, the Asso- 


ciation toned down its constitution in 


order to attract economists of all 
chools. Eventually every leading 
American economist, except William 
Graham Sumner, became a member. 


DORFMAN TRACES the 


develop- 


ment of the academic tradition through 
“the younger 


traditionalists,” like 


Laughlin and Taussig, the infusion of 

practicality with John R. Commons, the 

rise of more rigorous abstract analysis 

with Irving Fisher and Fred M. Taylor, 
= = a. 


465 pp. $5.00. 


and the appearance of such able mod- 
ern scholars as’ Alvin Johnson and 
Wesley Mitchell. But he does not neg- 
lect the individualists and eccentrics 
who were making at the same time un- 
usually stimulating contributions to 
economic thought. On a minor level, 
men like Alexander Del Mar and N. 
Johannsen had thoughful things to say; 
and the work of Henry George, Edward 
Bellamy, and on a different level, Thor- 
stein Veblen, without ever becoming 
an organic part of the academic tradi- 
tion, had fundamental effects upon it. 

Volume III has much the 
strengths and weaknesses as the early 
two volumes. Dr. Dorfman’s coverage 
is thorough and conscientious. There 
are surprising omissions. One misses, 


same 


for example, any discussion of W. J. 
Ghent or William English Walling 
among the Socialists. The section on the 
trust controversy leaves out C. R. Van 
Hise’s influential Concentration and 
Control. There is nothing on the work 
of Walter A. Wyckoff, or, in quite an- 
other field, of Frederick W. Taylor. 
But the omissions are few. The re- 
search is industrious and resourceful. 
Dr. Dorfman has examined the person- 
al papers of many leading economists, 


3y Lionel Trilling. Columbia University Press. 


Reviewed by IRVING KRISTOL 


ATTHEW ARNOLD CALLED HIMSELF a “Liberal of the future.” 
Reading once again Lionel Trilling’s very fine biography (originally 
issued in 1939), one realizes how remarkably wrong Arnold was. 

He was something far different from a liberal of the future —he was a 


liberal of the past. 


Mr. Trilling would not, I am afraid, agree with this 


opinion and would prefer Arnold’s own estimate, but that is because Mr. 


Trilling is a liberal of the present. 


In a recent essay in the Nation, 
he wrote that “For our time, in 
Enigland and America, Arnold is 
the great continuator and trans- 
mitter of the tradition of human- 
ism.” Of this tradition Mr. Trill- 
ing is probably recognized as the 
outstanding representative in this 
country at this time. But the line 
of descent is not a clear one, nor 
is the tradition itself so unambig- 
uous. Arnold, after a lifetime of 
search, ended up in a rather bleak, 
if pious, alley; Mr. Trilling is con- 
tent with a circular-tour. 

The circle is the circle of criticism, 
as so beautifully defined by Arnold: 

“It must be apt to study and praise 
elements that -for the fullness of 
spiritual perfection are wanted, even 
though they belong to a power that 
in the practical sphere may be male- 
ficient. It must be apt to discern the 
spiritual shortcomings or illusions of 
power that in the practcial sphere 
may be beneficent.” 

In short, remember that good and 
evil are more likely to be present as 
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good-and-evil than as distinct and ex- 
clusive possibilities. It is this circle of 
criticism that Mr. Trilling identifies 
with humanism, and within which he 
has enriched contemporary American 
thought. He has chided those moderns 
who have surrendered to the currents 
of irrationalism, whose preference 
“is increasingly for fhe absolute and 
extreme, of which we feel violence to 
be the true sign.” He has extolled the 
personal virtues of “intelligence, 
amenity and tolerance.” 


But Mr. Trilling has also held up to 
scorn the modern radical-liberal-pro- 
with his casual 
his blind adulation of the “common 
people,’ his condescending good-will, 
his failure to face up to the less tract- 
able aspects of human nature. (Mr. 
Trilling is an orthodox Freudian, his 
only orthodoxy and one which serves 


gresssive, optimism, 


him as a bed-rock of pessimism—the 


secular analogue to “original sin’— 
on which he can erect not too danger- 


ously optimistic thoughts.) 


He has even challenged the “human- 
istic belief, often delusive, that society 
can change itself gradually by taking 
thought and_ revising sensibility,” 
though it is also clear that he is ultim- 
ately committed to this belief. He 
stands between history and morality, 


and his findings give thx 
ture of intellectual life 
solidity. But the method of the 
is encyclopedestrian: thx 
an individual and the 
works alternate in so! 
able progression’ Nor does the dogged, 
graceless and duli stvk 
the text. The larger « 
pretation, to which the 
mild obeisance at 


Parrington and Beard v 
lisher’s 


its admirable qualities. 
Mind in American Civilization lacks 
the sweep or penetration of a fi 
cant interpretation of American his- 
tory. It would better have discharged 
its promises under some 
name, like A 
Economic Thought. But, 

ever name, it remains a \ 


resulting pic. 


extraordinary 





work 
blograp!} 





summary ¢ 


1ewhat implac. 


help to liven 


itlines of inter. 
author makes 


intervals, tend { 


vanish before the barrage of the ency- 
clopedist. 
It is the deficiencies of style anj 


interpretation which render the choi 


of title partiularly unfortunate, Th 
title: The Economic Mind in The Amer 
ican Civilization has_ overtones of 


hich the pub- 
blurb—‘“‘a fundamental study 
in our culture’—reinforces. For all 


The Economie 


more modest 
History of American 
under what- 
ork of basic 
importance for students of American 


intellectual history. 


criticizing one and the other, alter 
nately. So Mr. Trilling’s humanism 3s 
supple, weary, and __ self-conscious, 
pressing both illusion and disillusion 
n which the 00 
eally is.’ 


into a perspective fr« 
ject can be seen “as it 1 

That, too, was Arnold's goal: to sé 
the object as it really is”; and M. 
Trilling has made it his task to replt- 
sent in our day, as he says Arnold did 
in his own, “the intellectual virtue 
that are required by a complex #& 
ciety.” There is a profound different 
between Arnold and Mr. Trilling, de 
pite Mr. Trilling’s sense of continulty 
of tradition, and it is more than? 
mere shift in accent due to changing 
circumstances. Arnold’s thought 0 
veloped in a linear fashion from th 
“poets sad lucidity of soul” to the hi- 
manistic concern for religien (“moral- 





ity touched with emotion”), moral "J 


lift (“he who is morbid is no adequél 
interpretor of his age”), and law-ane- 
order (with a “paramount authonly 
for “right reason”); humanism, {10 


Erasmus on, has always been disirus 
le himself # 


ful of man’s ability to 1 

to live without consoling illusions. 
theory 

f the norm 


Arnold’s double-edged 
criticism was the apex 
curve of his intellectual hist 
high point, we maj ree Wt 
Trilling, but not the 
Arnold was too serious 
main a critical ,intell 





) tor his OF 
was ‘too distraught a thinker, his ° 


almost thé 





relation to tradition being 
of an auto-didact, to bs 
successfully. He could 
faction in a point of vie 





ever its fruitfulness for the 
essays, was, when all is said and de 


only a high form of inteme® 





Arnold and Trilling 
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Reviewed by DANIEL JAMES 
HE OUTSTANDING QUALITY OF THIS NOVEL about Negroes by 





schizophrenic Southerners of 
the Hodding Carter type. Thornton is 
liberal in name and by intellectual per- 


a white man is that the author knows his Negroes as few whites are 
privileged to know them—from inside as well as out. What, in the 
hands of another writer—of whatever race—could have become just an- 
other attack on prejudice, develops, under Bucklin Moon’s sure grasp, 
into a fine story of human beings in profound conflict. 
The tragedy of the “hero,” Ezekiel 
Rogers, president of a small Southern mind 
Negro college, is the book’s most heart- 
vice B rending spectacle. Few American types 
ary Hlend themselves to the complex drama 


ors M inherent in a person like Rogers, whose 
prototype abounds in the South. 

Roger exists in a racial .no-man’s- 
ac. land, caught between the crossfire of 
Negroes and whites. Fate has miscast 
ven @ this uneducated Baptist ex-minister as 
the white man’s arbitrary choice of 
K&S Hi Nesro ambassador to the white com- 
| tof munity—but of course without any 
S- M power save that of his wits. He is the 
“reasonable” Negro who is called upon 
to “mediate” the racial struggle, and is 
invariably castigated by both groups. 


Also enchained to the whites materially 
ner. nit} h , e 9} 
—without their money he cannot main- 
tain his college—Rogers, paradoxically, 
does accomplish some good for his race 





by the fact that he is able to keep the 
college afloat at all. 

With all his Uncle Tomming, Rogers 
is never certain the threg whites who 


0 control the college’s pursestrings will 
> approve the new budget. Resorting to a 
su mixture of realpolitik and tragi-com- 
wf edy, Rogers gives them an annual din- 
pe ner at the school which he leads them 
to believe is cooked by his domestic 


science students, but has been prepared 








by an illiterate backwoods woman of 
___§§ culinary genius. This sad little joke is 
one of Rogers’ few satisfactions. Even 
his marriage is unbalanced; his wife, a 
light-complexioned woman, can never 
forgive herself for having married a 
dark skinned man and never lets him 

forget it, 

Py tt wt: 

vee CAL THORNTON is Rogers’ white 
ion @ COUNterpart. Publisher-editor of the 
ch Citrus City Telegram, Thornton calls to 


suasion. He has traveled the Northern 
coktail-drinking circuit and “under- 
stands the race problem”... until he 
returns home to settle. Marrying the 
daughter of Wilbur Daniels, the town’s 
rich Johm Rankin, supplies only the 
tangible motivation for compromise 
(Daniels money keeps the Telegram 
solvent). Actually, deep down Thornton 
is gripped, as are so many of the 
South’s spiritually and intellectually 
gifted sons, by an image of himself as 
repository of the Confederacy’s cultural 
heritage. This, of course, conflicts with 
what allegiance he still owes to the 
Northern-inspired radicalism of his 
youth. 

Thornton is the “good white South- 
erner,” as Rogers is the “good nigger,” 
and imagines the solution of the race 
problem to lie with himself and Rogers, 
but mainly with himself. Without Mag- 
nolias attempts to show that, ulti- 
mately, this cannot be so. The author’s 
acid test—what to do about Eric Gard- 
ner, the young radical professor—scalds 
them both. Rogers toys with resigning 
in support of Gardner as his one act of 
heroic defiance, but capitulates inglo- 
riously. Thornton wants to convert 
Gardner—who is an exaggeration of 
what Thornton himself once was—to 
his way; instead, he (and not the arch 
reactionary Daniels) arbitrarily fires 
Gardner, thus excorcising the Northern 
demon in him and appeasing his 
Southern blood. 

Mr. Moon’s portrayals of Gardner and 
Rogers’ son, George, an amputee 
veteran, are among the book’s weakest. 
Gardner is more archtype than cha- 


Southern Discomfort 


WITHOUT MAGNOLIAS. By Bucklin Moon. Doubleday and Company. 


racter, and at that one slightly re- 
miniscent of the sort of “liberal” found 
in the fellow-traveling Southern Con- 
ference for Human Welfare. George 
Rogers’ sudden decision to forsake a 
future as his father’s successor to work 
for the “cause”—symbolized by the 
CIO’s Committee Against Discrimina- 
tion—is a vestigial reminder of the un- 
lamented proletarian novel. But the 
author’s problem is understandable: 
Toward what should his young mili- 
tants revolt? 
* ae oo 

THREE PARALLEL LOVE STORIES 
tend to confuse the reader; and the in- 
evitable result follows—not one is 
really memorable. The courtship and 
marriage of the story’s oldest couple, 
Jeff Bronson and Esther Mathews, both 
of whom have buried Spouses and 
raised grown children, is° rare and 
touching. But in dealing with his young 
folks’ amorous relations Mr. Moon 
seems rather awkward. Bessie Mathews 
and Eric Gardner kiss here and there, 
but considering that Bessie is President 
Rogers’ secretary and Gardner a cause 
celebre, the way their lovemaking trips 
past the central drama is something 
remarkable. Luther Mathews marries 
Jeff Bronson’s daughter (these families 
intermarry all over the place), becomes 
a CIO official, gets into the new housing 
project and produces the book’s only 
newborn babe. However, Luther does 
star earlier in one of Mr. Moon’s tensest 
scenes, involving a besotted prostitute 
who is ordered to strip-tease before him 
and almost costs him his life. 

Without Magnolias covers the mag- 
nolia country, from catfish to cornpone, 
expertly. Dixie dialect is faithfully and 
charmingly reproduced, and without 
the accentuation and illustrative punc- 
tuation which burden many books on 
the South. One trip is made North to 
give readers a birdseye view of “those 
Sugar Hill Negroes sitting around with 
a scotch and soda in each hand” whom 
Prexy Rogers rants against. All in all, 
despite the weaknesses mentioned, this 
is as colorful, authentic, and well-told 
a story as one will find in a novel nowa- 
days. And it is enjoyable enough to 
make good summer reading. 








S. Brown. 
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m the eeoitare is frozen music,” “music is liquid architecture,” “music is form 
e hu- @ "@Pehing in sounds,”’— these are prototypes of the cliches residing in the 


nord- § *'Senal of the comparative esthe- 
alu “cians whose overcharged sensi- 
quate & bilities constantly seek short cuts 
yan ‘0 comprehension. And what 
faster methodological shorthand 


rom 
pes than analogy? 
Sh : par 
self Music has always seemed to exert 
ng 4 Special fascination for sensitive art- 
— ists 


's in other fields. Poems have been 
Written according to the aba musical 
pattern, and even in theme and varia- 
tons form. Novelists and poets have 





‘onsciously patterned their works 
i the formal aspects of fugue, sona- 
we od mg even symphony. De Quincey 
ugh lle a “Dream Fugue,” Sidney Lanier 
js OWE “The Symphony.” 
yst th Comrad Aiken is distinctly among 


ng ae modern Poets for his musical sensitiv- 
i iy, although he does not attempt exact 
equivalents of the larger muysic- 
ago The titles of his poems 
; locturr S, tone-poems, varia- 
ee. ances, symphonies; his 

ive with musical references, 
keys to his own works indicate 
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his constant preoccupation with the 
possible utilization of musical tech- 
niques to heighten the general ex- 
pressiveness of his poems. The Wag- 
nerian “leitmotif” has also influenced 
outstanding literary artists into at- 
temping its literary equivalent, not- 
ably D’Annuncio and Thomas Mann. 

On their part, musicians have not 
been immune to the influence of the 
other arts, and have often attempted 
to ape their functions musically. The 
stories of Egmont, Manfred, Romeo 
and Juliet, Hamlet, Faust, Don Juan, 
Falstaff Till Eulenspiegel, The Sor- 
cerer’s Apprentice, The Hero’s Life, 
and countless others have been music- 
ally “narrated.” 

Literary works consciously pat- 
terned after musical forms and music- 
al works attempting to aggrandize lit- 
erary functions imply the existence 
of similarities in the two arts basic 
enough to permit mutual translation. 


Study in Comparative Esthetics 


MUSIC AND LITERATURE: A COMPARION OF THE ARTS. By Calvin 
University of Georgia Press. 287 pp. $4.50. 
Reviewed by JIM CORK 
_|" gill ART CONSTANTLY ASPIRES toward the condition of music,” 
wag A pronounced that refined esthete, Walter Pater. And wasn’t it Ver- 


laine who said, “Music above all else,” as he attempted to fashion 
t de bis verses in accordance with his ideas of the desired musical impact. “Ar- 


How extensive are these similarities? 
That is the problem the author sets 
himself in this very 
work. It is divided into four main sec- 
tions: the first treats of the common 
formal and expressive: aspects of the 
two arts, (rhythm, pitch, timbre, har- 
mony, etc.); the second considers their 
collaboration in vocal music; the third 
discusses the influence of music on 
literature and the attempts of writers 
to model their works on the ntusical 
compositions; the fourth concerns it- 
self with the converse problem, the 
effect of literature on music. 

This bare outline can hardly convey 
the richness of this ground-breaking 
attempt in comparative esthetics. The 
author moves with ease and author- 
ity through both realms of art. His 
long analyses of “Every Valley Shall 
Re Exalted” from Handel’s “Messiah” 
and Schubert’s “Erlkoenig” showing 
the use of musical means for literal 
descriptions of sound, mood, motion 
or place in the first, and heightening 
of the dramatic effect in the second, are 
startlingly suggestive. 

Nevertheless, he doesn’t drive his 
generalizations too far. He never loses 
sight of the fact that each art has its 
own specific order of impressions and 
that recognition of the irreducible dif- 
ferences among the various arts is the 
beginning of esthetic wisdom. But 
what he has empiracally uncovered is 
fascinating in the extreme. 


illuminating + 


Balkan Slavery 


RUMANIA UNDER THE SOVIET 
Yoke. By Reuben H. Markham. 
Meador Publishing Company. 601 
pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by LEIGH WHITE 


‘“UCH IS THE MORAL APATHY 
Sy of American publishers today 
that a book by Reuben H. Mark- 
ham, to be published at all, has to be 
published by a reprint house like Mea- 
dor. I point this out not to belittle the 
Meador Publishing Company, which 
in this instance deserves respect and 
gratitude, but to engender some sense 
of shame, if I can, in the better known 
houses that rejected Markham’s book. 
Those editors who rejected it could only 
have done so because they were totali- 
tarians who objected to its anticommu- 
nism, decadents who objected to its 
moral indignation, or hucksters who 
feared they wouldn’t make their get- 
out. 

Perhaps, like Markham, I am out 
of step with these cynical times. It so 
happens that, with all his faults, I find 
it refreshing to read a man who knows 
the difference between good and evil, 
in their various shades of intensity, 
and who has the courage to call a 
crime a crime instead of pointing out 
that omelets can only be made by 
breaking eggs. 

Unlike Walter Duranty or John 
Gunther, whose conciliatory Behind 
The Curtain, alas, will probably be 
boosted to the best-seller level, Reu- 
ben Markham judges the Russians and 
their local Communist agents by the 
same standards of morality that he 
applies to their predecessors. Just as 
he makes no excuses for the Carols, 
Lupescus, Codreanus, and Antonescus, 
so he makes no excuses for the Ana 
Paukers, Grozas, Bodnarases and Ghe- 
orghiu-Dejes, whose crimes are infin- 
itely greater. He makes excuses only 
for the Russian people, whom he re- 
fuses to consign to the tender mercies 
of the MVD simply because they were 
no more heroic than other European 
peoples who were lucky enough to 
emerge from the war on our side of the 
Iron Curtain. 

In an earlier book, Tito’s Imperial 
Communism, Markham told us in his 
homely journalese how the Yugoslav 
totalitarians, before their excommuni- 
cation, were emulating Stalin’s meth- 
ods to carve out a separate Balkan 
empire. In his present book he tells the 
whole atrocious story, from beginning 
to end, replete with scource material, 
of how the Cominformists, making a 
science of lies,. threats, and murder, 
have reduced Rumania, in five years, 
to the miserable status of a Russian 
province. It is a story that needs to 
be widely read, and underStood, if the 
rest of Europe is not to suffer the fate 
of the Rumanians and their neighbors. 
No one is better qualified to tell it, for 
Reuben Markham, before his expulsion 
in 1946, saw more of Balkan Cam- 
munism in action than any other Am- 
erican correspondent. 

His writing is pedestrian and his 
book, unfortunately, is devoid of either 
footnotes or an index. Markham, how- 
ever, is by way of being a modern 
Jeremiah; and he makes up for most 
of his literary chortcomings with a 
clear-sighted sense of decency that 
many of his more successful, and 
pliable colleagues lack. He knows, as 
Gunther and Duranty will never 
know, for whom the bells of Rumania’s 
few remaining churches tool. They toll 
for the still-free countries that have 
yet to take the only steps that will have 
vent the spread of slavery worse 
than Hitler’s. 

es . 

"i me, 

Leigh White was Balkan corre- 
spondent for CBS and the Chicago 

Daily News, 
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— Pon Points 


Many observers criticize reports in Vatican circles that Israel is pursuing 
an anti-Catholic policy. They contend the Holy See would do well to have 
ancther look. 


Repassage of the sales tax in New Yorl City without a vote to spare 
suggests how unpopular it is. It may get its name from the difficulty of selling 
it to the consuming public 


* 


Moscow’s campaign to reorganize the training of journalists may be sum- 
med up in a revision of a famous American newspaper slogan. In the Soviet 
it will be “All the News That's Printed To Fit.” 


* 


Lewis's action in halting coal-mining for a week should have won him 
the undying gratitude of labor’s foes. The least they can do is call their bill 
the Taft-Hartley-Lewis Law 


The decision to provide a swivel chair for each Senator is a thoughtful 
gesture. It helps them to be prepared for every turn in the state of national 
and world affairs. 


Soviet difficuliies in enlisting support of the working masses in the 
satellite states proves an old theory. The average man would rather raise 
hell than go to heaven via the Workers Paradise. 











Morris B. Chapman——— 


Special FREE Offer 


em, With each new 
, one-year sub- 
scription THE 

NEW LEADER 


is now offering, 
as a Gift, a first 
edition copy of 


MAX 
EASTMAN'S 


latest book 


ENJOYMENT OF LIVING 


+ 
SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 


THE NEW LEADER 
7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $3.00 for a one-year subscription to The New 
Leader. Please send me a GIFT PREMIUM copy of Max Eastman’s 
latest book, “Enjoyment of Living.” 

NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY ZONE 


Executive Committee meet: Monday, 
July 11, in New York. Action will be 
taken on December Referendum on the 
subject of Socialist Unity. All locals 


paid up in dues to be eligible to vote. 














Courtesy Institute for American Democracy, Inc 


Levy, Staff Counsel, American Ciyi 
ews Liberties Union; Meyer  Levenstein 


City Chairman, S.D.F. of New York 

. City Central Committee meets 
Wednesday, July 6th, 8:30 p. m.... 
General Membership Meeting, Wedne- 
day, July 13th, 8 p. m., at 7 East ith 
Street. Discussion on Issues and Can 
didates in Municipal Campaign. ... 
Rent Control Committee: Assistance to 
tenants will be given at various club 
rooms, places to be announced, by a- 


NATIONAL 
Action Committee of the National 


ire being urged to get every member 


NEW YORK CITY 
“Roads to Freedom” forum, Station 


WEVD, Tuesday, July 5th, 9 p. m torney and aides, by a joint committer 
Topic: “National Security and Your of the S.D.F., S.P. and J.S.V. Watch 
Free Speech.” Speakers: Herbert M. for more information. 





Trials and Errors 


(Continued from Page Four) 

and most of the evidence deals with what happened years ago. That 
fact has encouraged suspicious men — whose suspicions may, in most 
cases, be motivated by zeal for the public welfare—to attack every- 
body who disagrees with them as at least a security risk, and prob- 
ably a traitor; when they themselves, by smears and exaggerations, 
are doing more harm to national security than the Communists 
have ever done. 

Judgment in the trials will be rendered by the juries; judgments 
in the investigations by the investigating committees; in both cases 
then judgment will be rendered on the basis of facts, not of allegations 
or newspaper headlines. And in the meantime we might all usefully 
keep cool. This nation seems to be in no immediate danger, either 
from foreign foes or from their domestic agents; but we are in danger 
of making asses of ourselves. Unfortunately, some individuals and 
some newspapers are encouraging us to make asses of ourselves, by 
trying to spread fear and hysteria. Their motives are no doubt 
patriotic; but they might be as honorably, if less profitably, employed 
in stealing pennies out of blind men’s tincups. 


—— 


4\ 

Elmer Davis is one of America’s best-known and most respected 
news analysts. A former editor of the New York Times, Mr. Davis 
served as director of the Office of War Information after a stint with 
CBS. He now broadcasts daily for ABC at 7:15 p. m. (EST). This 
article is based on his broadcast of June 15. Mr. Davis is a member 


of the Washington chapter of Americans for Democratic Action. 
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SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 


WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR 
ALL OF OUR MEMBERS 


$1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR | 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 worth of insurance is required. 
This deposit is Bay > whenever a member withdraws. 
FULLY COOPERATIVE—100% UNION 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, Inc. 


BRANCHES IN aa BAST Bem Steet NOW IN OUR 
81 CITIES Telephone: REgent 4-2432 76th YEAR 
Ask for booklet N. L.-62 
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~ s. HUROK PRESENTS “CABALGATA’” 
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Spanish Dancer At the Globe 





relia 


\ i 
os vy 
‘oriana Alba appears in ». Hu 


at the Broadway July 7th. 


STADIUM CONCERTS 


PROGRAMS 
acerts begin at 8:30 p. m.) 
Monday eve! July 4 (in 
ase of-rain, this program 1S Post-| pra oig Lloyd stars in “Movie 


oned until the next clear night). Crazy,” 


FIRST SPANISH MUSICAL 
REVUE TO OPEN AT BROAD- 
WAY THEATRE JULY 7th 


S. Hurok will present New 
York with its first Spanish mu- 
sical revue, Cabalgata, beginning 
July 7 at the Broadway Theatre. 

Cabalgata, a cavalcade of songs, 
dances and vignettes of Spain’s 
folk ways, will arrive after eight 
successful weeks on the West 
Coast which started on May 16 
at the Biltmore Theatre in Los 
Angeles. Edwin Schallert, drama 
| critic of the Los Angeles Times, 
expressed the critical consensus 
by writing: “Once in a long, long 
while something so new, vital 





which has an opening 





onductor-Pianist: Jose Iturbi: today. 

Symphony No. 1 in C minor, 

Brahms; Concerto No. 20 in D},, = 

ninor (K. 466), Mozart (Jose LUST FOR GOLD” OPENS 
Sturbi, pianist-conductor; March | AT CRITERION THEATRE 
Burlesque (Ist American per-} Columbia’s “Lust for Gold,” co- 
formance), Palau; Two Valenci- 





) Cradle Song, b) Popular 
ian Dance (Ist American 
performance), Chavarri); Second 


tion at the Criterion 


starring Glenn Ford and Ida Lu- 
pino, will be the holiday attrac- 
Theatre 


and inspirational arrives in the 
theatre that one feels that show 
business has come to life all over 
again. Cabalgata is such an event. 
It caused a sensation last night— 
cheers, shouts and excitement. 
The performers build and build 
to a climax that is bound to evoke 
ovations such as are rarely to be 
heard nowadays.” 

Three weeks later, when Cabal- 
gata moved up to San Francisco, 
| John Hobart, in the San Francisco 
| Chronicle, only reflected the feel- 

ings of the Golden Gate City 
audiences when he reported: “The 
| show is divided in about 18 scenes, 
some of them fairly elaborate 
ensemble numbers with scenery, 
some of them solo opportunities 
for Cabalgata’s top performers. 
It is difficult to pick and choose 
between them since everything 
in the production is absolutely 
first-rate, but I would recommend 
paying special attention to ‘Glory 
and Blood,’ a stunning tableau 
describing the death of a Madrid 
bullfighter m the time of Goya.” 


Hungarian Rhapsody, Liszt; Fan- 
tasia on Hungarian Folk Melodies 


starting Saturday, July 2nd. Gig 
Young, William Prince and Edgar 
Buchanan are featured in this 





“HOUSE OF STRANGERS” 
ROXY ATTRACTION 


The new triple-entertainment 


program at the Roxy Theatre will 
present the 


new 20th Century- 


for piano — and orchestra _(Jose true story of secret treasure based 
Htubi, pianist-conductor), Liszt. on Barry Storm’s book, “Thunder 
P Tuesday, evening, July 5. Con-} Gods Gold.” Ted Sherdeman and 
juctor: Alexander Smallens. So-} Richard English collaborated on 
Joist: Carl Stern. violoncellist.| the screenplay which S. Sylvan 
Folk Overture, Peter Mennin:] Simon producted and directed. 

Schelomo,” Hebrew Rhapsody Selected short subjects and the 
for Cello and Orchestra (Carl| latest Universal Newsreel are the 


stern, soloist), Bloch; “Billy the 
Kid,” Copland; Symphony No. 6 


added featurettes on the program. 


Fox drama, “House of Strangers,” 
starring Edward G. Robinson, Su- 
san Hayward and Richard Conte, 
a new variety revue on the won- 
der stage headed by Janet Blair 
and Herb Shriner, and a lavish 


in B minor (“Pathetique”), Tchai- 
kovsky, 

Wednesday evening, July 6. 
Conductor: Enrico Leide. Soloist: 
Alton Jones, pianist (Stadium 
debut). “Oberon” Overture, We- 
ter. Capriccio Italien, Tchai- 
kovsky; Piano Concerto No. 1 in 

flat (Alton Jones, soloist), Liszt: 

Cosmos” Ballet Scene (lst time 
in New York), Balendonck; Sym- 





hony No. 4 in E minor, Brahms. 


“OUTPOST IN MOROCCO” 
AT BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 


“Outpost in Morocco,” a swash- 
buckling adventure drama star- 
ring George Raft, is on the screen 
at the Brooklyn Paramount The- 
atre. Marie Windsor, Akim Tami- 
roff and John Litel are in the 
principal supporting roles. The 
second feature stars Roland Win- 
ter as “Charlie Chan in Sky 
Dragon.” 





NOW—YOU CAN MEET 





“THE GREAT SINNER!” 





GREGORY PECK - AVA GARDNER 
MELVYN DOUGLAS + wacter Huston 


ETHEL BARRYMORE » FRANK MORGAN 


AGRES MOOREHEAD in 





facw. THE GREAT SINNER’ 





against a 
York’s 
achieves a high degree of realism 
with 
actually done on the busy streets 
of the lower East Side, and hav- 
ing the actors speak the foreign 
language 
whenever required. 


new ice show with Carol Lynne. 


is_ set 
of New 
Side. It 


“House of Strangers” 
background 
teeming East 


the filming of the scenes 


of their characters 





EXTRA SHOWS OVER 
HOLIDAY WEEKEND AT 
CENTER ICE THEATRE 
“Howdy, Mr. Ice of 1950” will 
play eleven performances during 
the July 4th week instead of the 
customary nine. Two extra shows 
will be given at the Center The- 


atre on Monday, July 4th. The 
Sonja Henie-Arthur M. Wirtz 
musical ice revue, normally 


closed on Mondays, will present 
a matinee at 2:40 and an evening 
show at 8:40 on that day. Six 
shows will be giveniover the long 
holiday weekend —two each on 
Saturday, Sunday and Monday. 
The regular Wednesday matinee 
will also be presented during 
that week. 


NEW CLARK GABLE 
FILM AT CAPITOL 

Hal MclIntvre and his orchestra 
head the new in-person show at 


tured with the McIntyre band. 

Clark Gable in his new MGM 
hit, “Any Number Can Play,” 
with Alexis Smith, Audrey Tot- 
ter and Mary Astor in leading 
roles, will be the partnered screen 
offering. 


the Capitol Theatre. Other star 
acts include comic Bert Wheele: 
with Sid Slate; Hal Le Roy, danc- 
ing star of stage and_= screen: 
Thelma Carpenter, singing star 
of “Inside U.S.A.” and Bob Du- | 
pont, comedy juggler. Frankie 


Lester and Paula George are fea- | 


| At Brooklyn Paramount 
| , 
| 


| 





i 
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George Raft and Marie Windsor 
in a scene from Paramount's 
“Outpost in Morocco.” 
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your heart! 


CBS radio star and star of the 
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A Scintillating New Sun 

The World Famous 


CHILDREN under 12 years 
COOL! 








EDWARD G. ROBINSON 
RICHARD CONTE - 


HOUSE 
STRANGERS 


‘fa powerhouse of emotion’’ 


20th Century-Fox 
PLUS AN INCOMPARABLE STAGE AND ICE SHOW” 


JANET BLAIR Hollywood's glamorous singing star puts a song in 


Dancing and mirth with those high-stepping songsters 
THE BLACKBURN TWINS 


As an extra added attraction HERB SHRINER 


ICE-travaganza starring 


ROX Y 


Air-Conditioned 


SUSAN HAYWARD 


OF 


NDER STAGE! * 


recent musical hit ‘Inside USA” 
CE STAGE *& 
CAROL LYNNE 


imer 


THEATRE 
7th Ave. & 50th St. 
50¢ incl. tax AT ALL TIMES 




















Air-conditioned 


‘twos STATE "zee 


Cont. from 10A.M. Late Shows Nightly 











, CRITICS’ AWARD FOR BEST MUSICAL 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


Present in association with 


LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN 


| MARY —_EZIO 
MARTIN-PINZA 


In A New Musical Play 


South Pacific 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
tyrice by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


Book by 
OStaR amg 2nd & JOSHUA LOGAN 
AM : U 
Pita Wining “TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC" 
8 Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 
with MYRON McCORMICK 


MAESTIC THEA., 44th St. W. of B’way 
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GEORGE RAFT 


AKIM TAMIROFF 
MARIE WINDSOR 


Co-Feature 


CHARLIE CHAN ** 
‘SKY DRAGON” 
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STADIUM CONCERTS 
Lewisohn Stadium 
Amsterdam Ave., 136th to 138th Sts. 
MONDAY, JULY 4, at 8:30 
Conductor - JOSE ITURBI - Pianist 
Program includes 
Mozart Piano Concerto in D Minor 
Liszt Hungarian Fantasy 
THURSDAY, JULY 7, at 8:30 
GERSHWIN NIGHT 


Conductor 
ALEXANDER SMALLENS, 
OSCAR LEVANT, Soloist in 
Piano Concerto, 2nd Rhapsody 
and Rhapsody in Blue 
SATURDAY, JULY 9, at 8:30 
FRENCH NIGHT 


Conductor 
ALEXANDER SMALLENS, 
Soloists: 

LOIS HUNT, ELENA NIKOLAIDI 
RAOUL JOBIN, ROBERT WEEDE 
Prices (incl. Tax) 30c, 60c, $1.40, $2, 
Stadium Box Office. 





ADirondack 4-5800-1-2, 








Read 
THE -NEW LEADER.. 


















THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning thea- 
tre parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager 
of the NEW LEADER THE- 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Phone SPring 7-8260. New 
Leader Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N. ¥. C. 
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An Editorial— 


Crimson and Blue 


saw eye to eye on one non-sporting event 
last week when Harvard’s President Conant 
and Yale’s President Seymour both warned the 
Un-American Activities Committee to keep 
hands off their textbooks. Especially significant 
was the Conant statement that Harvard is 
adult enough to know what its students want 
to read, since shortly before Dr. Conant had 
helped formulate the National Education Asso 
ciation’s vigorous and well-measured attack on 
communism in our schools. Simultaneously 


The Cotton State 


whose motto is, “We Dare Defend Out 
Rights,” hastened through its legislature a bill 
unmasking the hooded hooligans who hay 
recently given Alabama a minor reign of white 
terror. We: laud Governor Folsom’s swift ac- 
tion, but we have no illusions about Dixie law 
enforcement procedures, and we still think 
Attorney General Clark ought to clean up Klai 
nests once and for all. Civil liberties lost one 
(scoring two hits out of three tries for the 
week—not bad) 


And Mob Violence 


gained a point when St. Louis’ Mayor 
Joseph M. Darst, yielding to hoodlums, re- 
scinded a 4-hour-old order permitting Negroes 
to use municipal swimming pools. We might 
remind the Mayor that last year St. Louis 
Archbishop Joseph E. Ritter abolished segre- 
gation in that city’s Catholic institutions and 
no depredations have since followed. Could it 
be the priest commands greater respect than 
the politician? The moral of the events we have 
recounted is that they . 


Prove Courage Pays 


. where defense of our rights is concerned 
Last week (see “Those Political Jitters”) we 
promised to name some specific ways in which 
communism and “fascism” can be effectively 
combated without impairing civil liberty. 
Americans like Conant, Seymour, Folsom and 
Ritter have indicated one way—quick and de- 
cisive action at the roots. 





Where the News Ends 








~OR SEVERAL MONTHS IN 19344 AND 

HK 1945 Edward R. Stettinius was Secretary 

of State. His qualifications for this high 
and responsible post were a shock of imposing 
white hair, a gift for enunciating banal plati- 
tudes, and a gladhand manner that would have 
gone over well at a meeting of some fraternal 
organization, but was of little help in the 
desperately serious business 
with which he wads obliged 
to deal. 

Characteristic of Stettinius 
was his behavior at the 
Dumbarton Oaks conference. 
Roosevelt had convinced him 
that charm and cordial per- 
sonal relations were all-im- 
portant ingredients in suc- 
cessful diplomacy. So Stet- 
tinius, the faithful disciple, went about shouting 
“Hi, Alec” and “Hiya, Andrei’ at the painfully 
shocked and socially correct Sir Alexander 
Cadogan and the sullen and bored Andrei 
Gromyko. It is doubtful whether international 
amity or the constitution of the United Nations 
benefited from this experiment in personal 
diplomacy. 





Stettinius was continually muffing his lines 
at the San Francisco conference which ushered 
in the United Nations. It required a whole 
battery of discreet prompters to prevent the 
head of the United States delegation from mak- 
ing his country ridiculous by his inability to 
grasp the points at issue and to take consistent 
positions. 


IT IS ONE OF THE MINOR TRAGEDIES of 
the late war that during the last months of the 
struggle, when big and imaginative decisions 
were urgently required, American diplomacy 
was in the hands of a man who, in the words 
of one of his colleagues, “didn’t know the 
Ukraine from a musical instrument.” 

The ineptness of Stettinius is shown anew 
by the fact that he has signed his name to a 
book designed to prove that the decisions of 
the Yalta Conference were a brilliant victory 


+ 


for the western powers. Summing up the con- 
clusions of the book in a recent issue of Look 
magazine, Stettinius pronounces the following 
judgment 
“The record of the Yalta conference 
clearly reveals that the Soviet Union made 
greater concessions to the United States 
and Great Britain than it won from them. 
The agreements reached among President 
Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill, and 
Marshal Stalin were, on the whole, a 





A Press by Any Other Name 


According to the “capitalist” press, with- 


out exception, Paul Robeson was said to 
have told newspapermen who turned out en 
masse to his son’s wedding last week: 
“I have the greatest contempt for the 
democratic press.” 


According to that apostle of “proletarian” 
morality, the Wallaceite National Guardian 


(June 27), Robeson is reported to have said: 


“I have the greatest contempt for the 
press.” 


Is this a case of the “unkept” press keeping 


out what the “kept” press kept in? 











Stettinius in Blunderlanc 


By William Henry Chamberlin« 


diplomatic triumph for the United g 
and Great Britain.” 


After this breathtaking statement, 
expect books “proving” that the Germs 
the battle of Stalingrad and that Fisenil 
was driven into the sea when he 
Normandy. It is easy to compile an imps 
list of what the western powers gave 4 
Yalta. It is impossible to point to e 
serious practical gain. 

All pretense of abiding by the 
Charter was sacrificed at Yalta when the 
million people living east of the gg 
Curzon Line were handed over to Sovig 
without any pretense of a plebiscite. Th 
been only one transaction in the his 
western diplomacy that matches the immg 
of carving up Polish territory and setthi 
future composition of the Polish gover 
without even consulting any representg 
the Polish people. And this transactiog 
took place at Yalta. It was the bartering 
of basic Chinese political and economieg 
in Manchuria to purchase Soviet inte 
in the war against Japan. This was f 
beginning of the whole Chinese tragedj 
cause it gave the Chinese communists ag 
base in Manchuria from which to organiazgl 
conquest of the rest of China. : 


WHAT WERE THE “VICTORIES* 
YALTA, so proudly chronicled by Stetf 
Why, the Soviet Union withdrew its 
that the United States and Great Britaing 
at Yalta to invite the Ukraine and White 
to San Francisco! The other “victories” @ 
at Stalin’s expense were similarly incongé 
tial, or soon proved to be no victories4 
The Soviet Union consented that Frances 
have a zone of occupation in Germany 
this did not involve any diminution 
territory marked out for Soviet occupat 

As for the verbal promises of “free, unig 
elections in Poland” and respect for dempm 
rights in other East European countriem 
would have been appraised in adv 
worthless by anyone familiar with the 
record in occupied countries. Stettinius# 
that Stalin got little or nothing at Yalta 
his armies had not taken or could ne 
But this ignores the tremendous moral 
ance of not acquiescing in unwarranted 
tions and the imposition of puppet gove 
The Soviet task of consolidating its 
Poland would have been infinitely moreé 
had the sad Yalta chapter on appeasemigl 
been written. 

Stettinius, among many other factual 
ers, repeats the error that the so-called& 
Line was “an attempt to define Poland's 
frontier.” It was nothing of the kind, 
provisional demarcation line. Its framé 
Curzon actually had little to do with it) 
cally reserved for future determination Mf 
claims to territory east of the line. Surelj 
elementary historical facts should be @ 
to intelligent Americans, even if they af 
incognita to an ex-Secretary of State. 

Stettinius pays a debt to Hopkins, wa 
fluence procured his appointment, by 
this eminence grise of the Roosevelt Aé 
tration “a most invaluable adviser” W 
“enviable record of public service.” 
Alger Hiss, he “acted honorably and 
otically in the performance of his dutiesy 
if there had been any pumpkin papers a 
Stettinius would have been the last p@ 
know. His innocent ignorance really J 
understanding. His apologetics will nov; 
one iota of history’s judgment on Yalta 
most disgraceful defeat in America’s dip 
history. 


THE NEW 
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